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PINKERTON  AND  THE 
BALTIMORE  SCARE 

Clint  Clay  Tilton 


DAYLIGHT  was  breaking  in  Washington  on  the  morn- 
king  of  Saturday,  February  23,  1861,  when  the  Balti- 
imore  train  rolled  into  the  station.  It  was  cold  and 
dark,  and  the  fog  that  rolls  up  from  the  Potomac  still 
hung  over  the  city.  The  last  passengers  to  leave  the  train  were 
three  men  from  the  rear  car.  There  was  nothing  to  distinguish 
them  except  that  the  one  in  the  center  was  of  unusual  height 
and  was  attired  in  a  coat  and  pantaloons  that  were  much  too 
short,  while  draped  over  his  shoulders  was  a  shawl  and  all  was 
topped  with  a  soft  beaver  hat.  There  were  none  to  see  save  one 
individual  who  was  standing  in  the  shadow  of  a  pillar.  He 
came  forward  and  exclaimed,  "You  can't  play  that  on  me, 
Abe."  It  was  Congressman  Elihu  B.  Washburn,  of  Galena,  Illi- 
nois, who  was  in  the  secret  and  had  come  to  meet  them.  Later 
he  was  to  get  credit  for  Grant's  selection  as  general.  The  latter, 
as  president,  paid  the  debt  by  sending  him  as  minister  to 
Prussia. 

The  party,  which  included  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  a  former  law 
partner  of  Lincoln  in  Danville,  Illinois,  and  Allen  Pinkerton, 
who  for  ten  years  had  conducted  a  private  detective  agency  in 
Chicago,  entered  a  hack  and  were  driven  to  the  Willard  Hotel, 
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where  rooms  had  been  engaged  for  the  president-elect  and  his 
family.  Shortly  afterward  he  had  breakfast  with  Washburn 
and  William  Seward,  who  had  called.  The  man  who  for  ten 
years  had  ridden  the  old  Eighth  Circuit  to  eke  out  a  living  was 
now  assured  a  permanent  residence  and  a  job  paying  $25,000 
per  annum  for  at  least  four  years. 

The  party  established,  Lamon  hastened  to  the  telegraph 
office  and  sent  various  cipher  messages  in  which  he  told  how 
"Plums"  had  arrived  safely  with  "Nuts."  And  "Nuts"  was  the 
man  who  had  just  entered  the  hotel  wearing  a  coat  and  panta- 
loons that  were  much  too  short. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  president-elect,  had  entered  the  national 
capital  in  secret — a  tragic  ending  of  a  journey  that  began  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  February  11,  and  with  the  exception  of 
some  show  of  hostility  in  New  York  City,  had  been  a  tour  of 
triumph,  during  which  he  had  been  welcomed  by  an  ex-presi- 
dent, five  governors,  and  many  mayors  and  other  dignitaries. 
And  everywhere  the  rank  and  file  had  gathered  to  wish  him 
"God  speed." 

When  the  news  of  the  trip  reached  the  outlands,  the  real 
friends  of  the  president  were  humiliated,  the  Abolitionists  were 
furious,  the  Democrats  openly  charged  cowardice,  while  the 
leaders  of  the  Secessionist  movement  in  the  Southland  saw  to 
it  that  the  hillbillies  and  poor  whites  who  were  to  bear  the 
muskets  in  the  War  between  the  States  were  strengthened  in 
their  belief  that  "Old  Abe  and  the  North  were  afraid  to  go  to 


war." 


This  inglorious  ending  of  the  journey,  during  which  the 
Lincoln  party  had  travelled  over  twelve  different  railroads  be- 
fore reaching  the  capital,  was  a  result  of  a  report  given  by 
Detective  Pinkerton,  who  had  been  employed  by  Samuel  M. 
Felton,  president  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore 
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Railroad,  to  unearth  plots  by  southern  sympathizers  which  had 
to  do  with  the  burning  of  railroad  bridges  to  prevent  the  trans- 
portation of  Northern  troops  through  Maryland  in  the  event 
of  civil  war.  Among  the  operatives  employed  by  "The  Eye" 
was  one  Timothy  Webster,  an  ardent  Democrat  and  a  native 
of  New  Jersey,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  organiza- 
tion. During  his  investigations  in  Baltimore,  where  he  posed 
as  a  fire-eating  southerner  from  Georgia,  he  reported  an  alleged 
plot  to  assassinate  the  president-elect  when  his  special  was  being 
horse-drawn  through  the  streets  of  the  Maryland  city  to  con- 
nect with  the  Washington  railroad.  His  reports,  together  with 
those  of  other  operatives,  were  sent  to  Pinkerton,  who  in  turn 
forwarded  them  to  his  employer.  Then  followed  the  develop- 
ments of  a  comedy  that  finds  no  parallel  in  our  nation's  history. 
It  was  during  the  stay  in  Cincinnati  that  Norman  B.  Judd,  one 
of  the  presidential  party,  received  a  letter  under  pledge  of 
secrecy,  in  which  Pinkerton  told  of  the  alleged  plot.  At  Buffalo, 
where  Judd  was  put  in  a  receptive  mood  for  any  rumors  by  the 
boisterous  actions  of  some  of  the  crowd — when  Major  David 
Hunter,  son-in-law  of  John  Kinzie,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the 
guard  furnished  by  General  Winfield  Scott,  had  a  shoulder 
dislocated  while  making  a  passage  through  the  press  at  the 
speaker's  stand — there  came  another  missive  telling  him  that 
the  plot  was  thickening.  Then  at  the  Astor  House  in  New 
York,  more  mystery.  Judd  was  in  his  room  consulting  with 
Captain  John  Pope,  another  Scott  guard,  when  a  servant 
brought  him  a  message  that  a  lady  wanted  to  see  him  in  her 
room  on  another  floor.  He  responded.  It  was  Mrs.  Kate  Warne, 
another  "Eye."  Her  mission  was  to  inform  him  that  the  great 
Pinkerton  himself  would  meet  him  on  the  morrow  in  Philadel- 
phia. A  letter  would  have  sufficed,  but  in  dealing  with  con- 
spirators one  must  follow  the  rules.  There  must  be  mysterious 
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signs,  baffling  disguises,   hokum — and   an   expense   account. 
Judd  was  impressed. 

The  next  morning,  while  riding  with  Lincoln  from  the 
depot  to  the  Continental  hotel,  the  carriage  surrounded  by 
police,  Judd  saw  a  young  man  evidently  trying  to  attract  his 
attention.  It  was  George  H.  Burns,  a  telegraph  operator  for  the 
railroad.  He  broke  through  the  police  cordon,  handed  Judd 
a  piece  of  paper  and  disappeared  in  the  crowd.  The  plot  was 
still  thickening.  There  was  no  signature.  The  paper  read,  "St. 
Louis  hotel.  Ask  for  J.  H.  Hutchison."  Judd  understood.  The 
spirit  of  intrigue  had  him.  Once  the  president-elect  was  safely 
established,  the  Chicagoan  lost  no  time  in  going  to  the  ap- 
pointed tryst.  Another  surprise !  Mr.  Hutchison  was  none  other 
than  Allen  Pinkerton.  S.  M.  Felton  was  with  him,  although 
registered  at  another  hostelry.  Pinkerton  told  his  story  and  sub- 
mitted evidence.  It  was  convincing.  Both  agreed  that  Lincoln's 
safety  required  that  he  proceed  at  once  to  Washington  in  secret. 
Much  of  the  alleged  evidence  had  been  furnished  by  the  opera- 
tive Tim  Webster,  and  it  was  essential  to  his  safety  that  knowl- 
edge of  the  details  of  the  plot  did  not  become  public.  This  only 
deferred  the  evil  day.  April  30, 1862,  by  direct  order  of  Jefiferson 
Davis,  Webster  was  tried  by  a  military  court  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and  died  as  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare  decree  that 
one  who  enters  the  enemy's  lines  in  civilian  attire  must  do. 
Scarce  had  the  body  become  cold  when  it  was  dumped  in  an 
unmarked  grave  in  the  potter's  field. 

Judd  suggested  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  Lincoln.  The 
party  accordingly  adjourned  to  the  Continental  Hotel,  where, 
like  true  sleuths,  they  entered  through  an  alley  door,  and  went 
to  the  former's  room.  Lincoln  was  summoned.  The  evidence 
was  submitted,  but  the  one  most  concerned  insisted  that  he 
must  remain  there  until  the  morrow  to  raise  a  flag  over  Inde- 
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pendence  Hall  and  then  proceed  to  Harrisburg,  where  he  was 
to  address  the  Legislature.  Other  railway  officials,  who  had 
knowledge  of  the  investigations,  called  and  added  their  pleas. 
Lincoln  was  firm. 

At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  with  Lincoln  at  the  hal- 
yard, the  new  flag,  with  its  thirty-four  stars,  slowly  rose  until  it 
fluttered  in  the  breeze  over  the  historic  hall.  Later  in  the  morn- 
ing Judd  was  summoned  to  the  president-elect's  room,  where 
he  met  Frederick  H.  Seward,  who  had  been  sent  by  his  father, 
William  H.  Seward — later  to  be  secretary  of  state — with  a  simi- 
lar warning  of  conditions  in  Baltimore,  which  he  had  received 
from  John  A.  Kennedy,  at  that  time  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  Police  department.  Thoroughly  loyal  but  without  orders, 
Kennedy  assigned  several  of  his  detectives,  including  George 
Washington  Walling,  afterward  chief  of  police,  and  two  others, 
Sampson  and  Devoe,  who  like  Webster  had  become  alarmed 
by  the  boasting  and  ranting  of  Secessionists  in  the  Maryland 
city  and  had  judged  the  drunken  enthusiasm  of  certain  young 
blades  as  a  real  menace  to  Lincoln's  safety.  Lincoln  was  par- 
tially convinced  and  agreed  that  the  matter  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  his  traveling  party  upon  their  arrival  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania capital.  "I  reckon  they  will  laugh  at  us,  Judd,  but  you 
had  better  get  them  together,"  he  said. 

The  conclave  was  held  in  Harrisburg  and  the  matter  dis- 
cussed. A  plan  of  action  was  submitted,  and  those  present 
agreed  that  it  was  warranted,  although  Judge  David  Davis, 
who  by  training  was  best  qualified  to  analyze  evidence,  was 
somewhat  skeptical.  Others  present  were  Lamon,  Sumner, 
Pope,  Hunter,  and  John  G.  Nicolay.  Later  when  Lincoln  was 
guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  by  Governor  Andrew  G. 
Curtin,  the  governor  and  Alex  K.  McClure  were  taken  into 
their  confidence. 
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The  plan  as  later  carried  out  was  that  a  special  train  consist- 
ing of  a  baggage  car  and  a  coach  should  convey  the  president- 
elect and  one  companion  from  Harrisburg  to  West  Philadel- 
phia; that  the  track  should  be  cleared  of  everything  from  5:30 
p.  m.  until  the  special  reached  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love ; 
that  all  telegraph  lines  be  cut  to  prevent  information  leaking 
out;  that  Felton  w^ould  hold  the  Washington  train  until  the 
arrival  of  the  special;  that  Mrs.  Warne,  "The  Eye,"  should 
engage  tvv^o  sleeping  berths  for  a  "sick  man  and  his  com- 
panion" on  the  Baltimore  train;  that  Pinkerton  should  meet 
the  party  at  West  Philadelphia  v^ith  a  carriage  and  convey 
them  to  the  other  station.  Then — more  hokum!  The  conductor, 
John  Litzenburg,  had  been  instructed  not  to  start  his  train  until 
H.  F.  Kenny  had  delivered  into  his  hands  a  package  addressed 
to  "E.  J.  Allen,  Willard  Hotel,  Washington."  The  package  was 
a  bundle  of  new^spapers,  carefully  v^rapped  and  sealed. 

Under  the  plan  Lincoln  w^as  to  have  but  a  single  attendant 
of  his  ow^n  selection.  He  chose  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  although 
Colonel  Sumner  demanded  the  place  by  virtue  of  his  commis- 
sion from  General  Scott.  Governor  Curtin  w^as  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  the  president-elect  and  in  his  memoirs  tells  that  he 
called  Lamon  aside  and  asked  if  he  v^as  properly  armed.  He 
ansv^ered  by  exhibiting  "a  brace  of  fine  pistols,  a  huge  bov^ie 
knife,  a  black-jack  and  a  pair  of  brass  knuckles."  In  telling  of 
Lincoln's  selection  McClure  vv^rote,  "His  devotion  to  Lamon 
v^^as  beautiful." 

As  it  should  have,  the  comedy  had  a  happy  ending.  Con- 
nection v^as  made  at  Philadelphia  vv^ith  the  Baltimore  train, 
Lincoln,  accompanied  by  Lamon  and  Pinkerton,  entered  the 
sleeper,  the  sealed  package  v^as  delivered  to  the  conductor,  the 
bell  on  the  engine  clanged  and  the  last  lap  of  the  journey 
began,  not  to  be  interrupted  until  Baltimore  v^as  reached, 
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although  the  sleepers  were  disturbed  at  frequent  intervals  by 
Pinkerton,  who  made  trips  to  the  rear  platform  to  return  with 
the  assurance  that  operatives  in  his  employ  had  signalled  that 
all  was  well. 

In  Baltimore  there  were  no  crowds  in  waiting  and  no  evi- 
dence of  any  unusual  excitement.  There  was,  however,  mild 
alarm  when  pounding  was  heard  along  the  train.  It  was  work- 
men inspecting  the  equipment.  Unknown  to  Pinkerton  there 
was  another  guard  within  call.  He  was  Chief  of  Police  Kennedy 
of  New  York,  who  was  a  passenger  in  the  same  car.  Proof  of 
this  fact  later  was  to  be  the  basis  of  Kennedy's  claim  that  he 
was  the  one  entitled  to  all  credit  for  having  discovered  the 
alleged  plot.  His  was  a  plausable  tale,  so  carefully  told  that 
Benson  J.  Lossing,  usually  a  reliable  historian,  in  his  History 
of  the  Civil  War  gave  him  full  credit.  In  a  later  work — a  his- 
tory of  the  states — in  response  to  the  uproar  created  by  Pinker- 
ton and  the  reading  of  the  latter's  privately-published  booklet, 
containing  statements  by  Judd,  Felton  and  other  actors  in  the 
comedy,  he  gave  the  Chicago  detective  all  the  glory.  All  of 
which  redounded  to  the  financial  well-being  of  his  Chicago 
agency,  which  could  prosper  only  through  securing  clients,  it 
being  a  fixed  policy  never  to  take  a  case  except  upon  a  per  diem 
and  expenses  basis.  Although  the  agency  had  been  in  operation 
for  ten  years,  the  Baltimore  incident  gave  it  the  prestige  that 
rapidly  made  it  national  in  its  scope. 

Pinkerton,  ever  a  self-advertiser,  capitalized  upon  the  occur- 
ence to  the  fullest  extent,  and  as  years  passed,  amplified  his 
story  until  one  was  led  to  believe,  that  a  warm  personal  friend- 
ship had  existed  between  him  and  Lincoln  for  ten  years  prior 
to  the  event.  This,  however,  was  hardly  evidenced  by  the  facts 
when  General  George  B.  McClellan  was  deposed.  In  the  con- 
troversy that  followed,  the  detective,  who  had  been  assigned  to 
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McClellan's  staff  in  charge  of  the  secret  service  under  the  name 
of  E.  J.  Allen,  with  the  rank  of  major,  handed  in  his  resig- 
nation. This  ended  his  military  service,  although  he  continued 
to  conduct  certain  investigations  for  the  government  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  In  one  of  the  many  books  he  authored  after  the 
surrender,  the  matter  still  rankled  and  he  was  critical  of  the 
president  because  of  the  general's  removal. 

Stirring  events  were  crowding  the  news,  and  the  indigna- 
tion that  followed  the  Baltimore  trip  soon  was  forgotten.  The 
Pinkerton  version  was  accepted  by  many  of  the  Lincoln  writers. 
It  became  a  truth  by  reiteration,  and  that  despite  the  fact  that 
on  the  following  day  the  special  train  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  and 
three  sons  aboard,  passed  through  the  Maryland  town  without 
the  least  suggestion  of  disorder.  It  also  became  known  that  a 
committee  of  representative  citizens  of  Baltimore  were  in 
Harrisburg  to  assure  the  president-elect  of  safe  conduct,  but 
failed  to  have  an  audience  with  the  one  most  concerned.  A 
few  days  earlier  another  committee,  headed  by  George  William 
Brown,  at  that  time  mayor  of  the  city,  had  visited  Washington 
and  given  General  Scott  such  assurance  that  he  refused  to  give 
serious  attention  to  the  charge  made  to  him  by  N.  P.  Trist,  an 
official  under  Mr.  Felton. 

Also  of  interest  is  a  letter,  written  by  Judge  Davis  to  William 
Orme  of  Bloomington,  Illinois,  under  date  of  February  27, 
1861,  in  which  he  avers  that  the  trip  was  "a  mistake."  Ten  years 
later  Lamon  and  William  Herndon  were  permitted  to  examine 
the  complete  reports  of  the  various  operatives  employed  by  the 
agency,  and  the  result  was  that  the  former  in  his  Life  of  Lin- 
coln admits  his  error  and  vindicates  the  judgment  of  Judge 
Davis. 

In  the  daily  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  "plot"  a  self-styled 
Captain  Ferrandini,  an  Italian  barber,  employed  in  the  Barnum 
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House,  was  the  supposed  leader.  Going  back  into  the  past  it 
is  hard  to  visualize  those  sons  of  the  Maryland  first  families 
taking  orders  from  a  foreigner  who  was  not  of  the  quality.  As 
late  as  1877  he  was  still  stropping  his  razor  in  the  basement 
of  the  hotel.  In  1886  he  was  found  living  in  retirement  by  a 
reporter  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  highly  respected  by  his  neigh- 
bors. In  an  interview  he  claimed  that  he  never  planned  to  kill 
anyone.  "Of  course,"  he  said,  "I  may  have  talked  a  lot.  All  of 
my  customers  were  Southern  sympathizers  and  I  wanted  to 
hold  their  patronage."  It  is  significant  that  after  the  assassi- 
nation, although  L.  C.  Baker,  then  chief  of  the  secret  service, 
was  running  down  every  clew  to  the  conspirators,  neither 
Ferrandini  nor  any  other  of  the  plotters  mentioned  in  the 
Pinkerton  reports  ever  were  questioned.  This,  too,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Booth  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  Baltimore. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  written  statement  of  George  William 
Brown,  that  he,  the  police  commissioners  and  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  officers  were  at  the  Calvert  Street  depot  to  give  Mr. 
Lincoln  an  official  welcome  and  to  escort  him  in  an  open 
carriage  through  the  city,  it  having  been  announced  that  the 
presidential  party  would  arrive  over  the  Northern  Central  Rail- 
road, instead  of  the  usual  route  through  Wilmington.  When 
the  train  arrived  they  were  astounded  to  learn  that  the 
president-elect  had  passed  through  in  the  night  and  was  then 
safely  in  Washington. 

But  the  legend  of  a  plot  survived  and  the  detective  agency 
in  Chicago  continued  to  prosper.  The  Glasgow  cooper  who 
had  left  Scotland  with  his  bride  in  1842  just  a  step  ahead  of 
constables  who  wished  to  restrain  him  because  of  his  radical 
statements  and  activities  in  the  interest  of  the  workingman, 
had  gone  far.  Always  for  the  under  dog,  it  was  natural  that 
upon  his  arrival  in  Chicago  the  plight  of  the  Negro  in  the 
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South  should  cause  him  to  become  a  rabid  AboUtionist.  An 
example  of  his  activities  is  found  in  the  "Recollections  of 
Freedus  Poe  Beach,"  then  a  resident  of  Fairbury,  Illinois,  fur- 
nished by  Cliflf  E.  Beach,  a  son,  now  living  in  Gilman,  Illinois. 
In  i860  a  mulatto  boy  v^as  in  court  in  Chicago  at  the  instance 
of  the  Abolitionists,  w^ho  sought  by  habeas  corpus  to  free  the 
lad  w^ho  had  been  arrested  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Lav;^  and 
v^as  to  be  returned  to  his  master  in  the  southland.  While  the 
law^yers  v^ere  arguing  and  the  attention  of  the  court  v^as  occu- 
pied, Pinkerton  grabbed  the  youngster  by  the  seat  of  his 
trousers  and  tossed  him  out  of  a  v^indow,  v^hich  v^as  only  five 
feet  from  the  ground.  Here  he  v^as  received  by  w^aiting  friends 
and  safely  hidden  until  he  could  be  spirited  out  of  the  city.  For 
this  act  Pinkerton  became  a  leader  of  the  Abolitionists,  al- 
though he  had  for  several  years  been  an  active  agent  of  the 
underground  railroad. 

In  1864,  having  ample  funds  from  the  profits  of  his  agency, 
he  purchased  a  farm  of  254  acres  near  the  village  of  Onarga, 
Illinois,  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  Later  he  sold  a  small 
tract  to  the  Onarga  Fair  Association,  which  operated  for  several 
years.  The  balance  was  leased  to  a  tenant  until  1873,  when  he 
took  charge  and  began  making  improvements.  Here  he  caused 
to  be  built  the  square  house  which  he  termed  his  "villa,"  but 
which  is  known  locally  in  this  day  as  the  Pinkerton  "Whoop- 
pee  house."  Through  the  center  is  a  hall,  with  an  outside  door 
at  either  end.  Four  bedrooms  are  in  the  south  side,  but  the 
other  half  is  divided  into  three  rooms,  one  of  which  was  made 
sound  proof,  where  he  held  interviews  with  mysterious  indi- 
viduals from  time  to  time,  giving  rise  to  the  tradition  that  ex- 
convicts  frequently  found  a  safe  haven  there  until  they  could 
accustom  themselves  to  their  new  freedom.  Running  water  in 
the  house  was  furnished  from  a  deep  well  and  forced  into  the 
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building  by  a  large  wind  engine.  A  big  barn  and  numerous 
other  outbuildings  were  constructed,  one  his  wine  house, 
another  his  cider  house  and  a  third,  which  had  double  walls, 
with  sawdust  between,  which  was  known  as  the  root  house, 
where  each  fall  he  carefully  stored  his  flower  bulbs  and  shrubs 
that  would  not  survive  the  rigors  of  an  Illinois  winter.  An 
underground  passage  connected  the  villa  with  the  wine  house. 
There  were  three  gates  into  the  farm  and  each  of  these  he  con- 
nected with  the  house  by  macadam  roads,  all  of  which  in 
summer  were  lined  with  flowers  and  shrubs.  At  each  of  the 
gates  he  placed  an  iron  statue,  one  a  negro  carpetbagger, 
another  a  negro  preacher  and  the  third  an  Indian,  one  of 
which  is  still  in  Oilman  and  another  in  Kankakee.  Many  larch 
and  evergreen  trees  were  planted  and  the  farm  was  christened 
"The  Larch."  An  artificial  lake  also  was  constructed.  One  of 
the  roads  led  directly  to  the  railroad  tracks,  and  here  was  a 
special  stop,  where  the  "laird"  and  his  friends  disembarked 
for  the  week-end  parties  that  were  held.  The  villa  never  was 
used  as  a  family  home  but  was  the  scene  of  many  a  high  carni- 
val when  he  went  there  with  his  cronies  for  days  of  relaxation. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  historic  house  leaders  in  sports,  the 
stage,  writers  of  note  and  painters  of  national  reputation 
would  gather  as  his  guests,  during  which  time  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  would  flutter  from  the  flagpole  atop  of  the  lookout 
tower  in  the  center  of  the  building.  An  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  some  of  the  visitors  still  remains  in  a  series  of  war 
paintings  that  adorn  the  walls  of  the  center  hall,  the  master- 
piece being  a  group  "McClelland  and  His  Oenerals,"  and  in 
this  may  be  found  a  likeness  of  "The  Eye"  himself,  with  his 
civilian  clothes  and  his  derby  hat.  The  sloping  sides  of  the  wine 
house  ceiling  also  are  covered  with  wondrous  portraits  of 
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heroic  Scots  attired  in  kilts.  These  oils  may  still  be  seen,  al- 
though dimmed  by  age. 

In  1873  the  breaking  up  of  the  MoUie  Maguires  in  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  fields  gave  added  prestige  to  the  Pinkerton 
name.  This  v^as  the  name  of  a  secret  order  which  by  intimida- 
tion and  murder  sought  to  control  the  labor  in  that  field.  To 
this  cause  "The  Eye"  assigned  one  James  McParlan,  through 
v^hose  efforts  evidence  v^as  obtained  that  resulted  in  the  restora- 
tion of  hw  and  order.  He  spent  long  months  in  the  case  and 
managed  to  get  standing  in  the  inner  circle.  After  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  testify  at  the  trials  he  w^as  a  marked  man 
and,  Pinkerton,  ever  loyal  to  his  operatives,  brought  him  to 
the  farm,  broken  in  health  from  exposure,  to  end  his  days, 
ever  guarded  by  one  Dobbin,  v^ho  stood  six  feet  six  in  his 
stockings  and  w^eighed  tv^o  hundred  fifty  pounds. 

Another  evidence  of  the  sentimental  loyalty  Pinkerton  had 
for  his  men  may  be  found  in  the  old  burying  ground  at  Onarga. 
Here  on  a  low^  knoll  under  a  spreading  oak  rests  all  that  is 
mortal  of  poor  Tim  Webster,  the  man  v^ho  v^as  responsible 
for  the  Lincoln  plot  scare,  and  v^ho  W2is  hanged  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  in  1862.  In  1871  Pinkerton  purchased  a  lot  and,  jour- 
neying to  the  southern  city,  exhumed  the  rotting  bones, 
brought  them  to  Illinois,  and  v^ith  a  fitting  ceremony  on  May 
18,  gave  them  Christian  burial.  Later  he  traveled  to  New  Jersey 
and  returned  with  the  remains  of  the  father,  Timothy  Web- 
ster I,  who  died  March  27,  i860.  Then  a  third  trip,  this  time 
to  Macon,  Georgia,  where  Timothy  Webster  III,  a  son,  had 
been  a  sacrifice  to  the  horrors  of  a  southern  prison  camp,  hav- 
ing died  July  15,  1865. 

Facing  the  graves,  to  the  left  is  the  simple  slab  over  Timothy 
I,  while  the  other  two  graves  are  marked  by  a  single  piece  of 
granite,  with  the  necessary  data  and  with  the  inscription 
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under  the  name  of  the  spy,  "His  last  words,  *I  die  for  my  coun- 
try' "  while  under  the  name  of  the  son,  the  phrase,  "Honor  Thy 
Father." 

Under  the  spell  of  a  visit  to  the  old  Pinkerton  farm  one 
must  realize  that  "The  Eye"  was  a  kindly  man — an  honest 
man — and  one  who  would  not  have  been  a  party  to  that  wild 
night  ride  had  he  not  been  a  victim  to  the  hysteria  that  follows 
when  brothers  disagree  and  resort  to  arms  to  settle  the  quarrel. 
Allen  Pinkerton — reputable  crime  detector  and  honest  Scot — 
believed  his  charges,  but  a  careful  study  of  such  facts  as  are 
available  convince  that  while  the  precaution  was  justifiable  it 
was  unnecessary. 
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